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ABSTRACT 

A discussion of computer use fbr teaching English as 
a second language (ESL) at the college level, examines what computers 
can do in and outside the classroom arid wh2 ESL teachers should 
become acquainted with them. It begins by defining the various tools 
and tasks of the computer, including word processors, instructional 
courseware, database managers, spreadsheets, statistical packages, 
models and simulations, and graphics editors , emphasizing 
instructional applications. It also reviews the basics of the use of 
word processors for composing and printing. Computer applications for 
language learning are discussed J and direct and indirect uses of 
computers for classroom drill and activities are outlined, 
information on computer etiquette and efficiency , evaluation of 
computer usefulness, sources of further information, and a glossary 
are included. (MSE) 
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Why Computers? 



Call computers teach language? The short 
answer is no^npt by themse^^ A future in 
which ESL teachere are replaced by compute^ is 
ve^ unKkely, whatever teclmical advances are 
made, because a considerable amount of natural 
communication is fundamental to leanung a lan- 
guage^ In this i^gaidiHs^rc waling 
children who are cut off from normal language 
contact by, 6r example, being physically isolated 
and having deaf parents, carmbt learn to speak 
their first language by watching television. From 
this we caa conclude^ not that_te Is spmething 
wrong with th&langmtge on television, butjhat 
for learning a first language coxninuiucatidn with 
other human beings is essential. And for mastery 
of jecoiKi Imigupe t pg^ we can a$sUme that 
natural communication plays a crucial role in 
developing real communicative competence. 



Anpther reason why computers canript replace 
language teachers is jhat con^uters do not under- 
stand the JuU structure of language— nor does 
any linguist. Furthermore, computers are unable 
tP us« syntM for pmppses. You 

can imagine the sort of difficulties which might 
arise wiSi the first generation of domesticrobots. 
For exaihple, you might s;^ to a robot, "Can you 
pass the salt?" After a long silence^, during which 
the robot chroks the idifferent^nKanings of the 
verb passj it replies, "yes" — but doesn't move. 

Ffpm the^ drawb^^ ypu might conclude that 
(1) there is no^lare for computers in the Ian- 
gu^e classroom and (2) tKs vtdll be a very short 
booklet This is not the case. Conputers are 
inunensely useful; they have ah important role in 
KLclassrooms to^^ ESL 
instruction will increase, just ^ it will in our 
daily lives. The folloAvihg pages cbntaih several 
uses of cPmputers Pf interest tP ESL teachers; 
soine of these am sure, catch your intOTsst 
and start you thinking about ho w j^ou can best 
work with computers to help your students learn 
English. 

As an OTtidpte tp the som^^^ pessimistic view 
of computers presented above, I have listed a 
selection of reasons why ESL teachers should 
become acquainted with computers, both for their 
own benefit and for the benefit of their students. 
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Stufente^usji^^ projects 
can attain j^rrater control qwrwhdt &e£produce. 
ITie coniputer offers a whofe ranee of new oppor- 
tunities to improve the proc^ of wiHng. 

2. Comguteis^vrfll t«LtelpM m yp^ _ 
work. You can use dieni for desi^iing hand- 
outs^ keepmg ten^of student scores, or ^ 
nunfl^er of <£y-tb-day teaching Every 
teacher who u^s TO some 
novel use for thenv firom using an information 
utility IHce ebn:q)uServe to producing a news- 
paper or comic strip. 

3. You migS have to help your students vnih the 
mechanics of using cdn^juters. You may ^o 
have to reassure therri to some extent^ diey may 
have varipus amrc^ such as "nest^ 
tion of Moscow' fear. This syrdrome o<^^ 
when students belie\^ ffiat 6y pressiiig the wrong 
key they vidll cause, if not the destruction of 
Mpscpw^ then at least a breakdown in the 
machine. 

4. Students who cdtne to the U.S. ftbm other _ 
cptinfiies arc oftra iji cdrnputers and 
"higli technology," If ypu feel reaspnably cpm- 
fortd)le v/idi die basic operation and main uses of 
computers, you win be aKe to c^itaUze on your 
students' interest 

S^^any studems npw pwn coi^ 

some colleges have even required that studeius 

buy a microcomputer Nvhen they eiubU. 

6. A general knowled of the role of cpmputefs 
in Ae anemic mdbiKirKSSW^ 

to prepare your students for college study or a 
professional cmeer. 

7. As the prices of cpmputers fall^ the avmlabi!- 
ii^^^roftwai^^e^caU 

indents will increase. We can expect to see the 
developi^ht of a range of coniput^r^sisted 
language learning (CALL) programs in the near 
future. 

8. More and more services are going ojdine, 
^Words iTLi^a^s ^ defined in the glossary.) 
For example, the searching of library catalogues 
using a cpmpiiter is likely to becprrie very 
widespread m college and univcrsiti^. 

9. Hectrorucrnailisbecoiximg ariir^ 
m eans of communication in educatiori ard 
irfdiistiy. The fact that students in^ be able to 



send electronic mail across continents to their 
ovra countries^ inspire them to become 
familiar with con^uters. 

10. Gbn^iiers 2ue iBarv especially when you can 
do soinethirig useful Syith therr^whether it is 
dia^^g pictures, sending mail or writing a 
paper. 

TTus booklet ariswers some of the questions dlat 
ESL teachers may have abput computers. It also 
includes some guidelines that will help you teach 
students how to use computers. 

If you h^ave questions or please write 

to me at the following address: 

Michael Barlow 
Athelstan 
E.O.Box6552-P 
Stanford, GA 94395 




Computers are aQ-P"Tpose rnachines; they can be 
applied to diverse ^I^, with new ones being 
foun d ev ery day. At their most basic^ however^ 
all coniputer operations involve storing and pro- 
cessing inforn^oh. l^e capacity td store data 
allo ws computers to keep track of information 
usefiU to ydUj such as resi^ch results^ bibliog- 
raphies. or dma on students . TTie real powerpf 
computers, however lies in their potential for 
processing oriiianipulatmg information. Hiis 
capability enables you to revise your writing, 
perfprm complex niimerical calculations^ or 
produce animations. 

Corx^uters ^e often associated with pa?gram' 
rrung. However, as you will see, you don't 
need to know how to write a program to use a 
cpng5i^^; in^ac^ most computer u^rs today 
know nothing at all about programming. 

Writing a program involves writing a series of 
instructipi^^ in a computer language such as _ 
BASIC, I^scd or i-oga^^^^ a 
list of instructions, some jpeople coix^are it to a 
recipe. Hie instructions m a prb^am are written 
in a special language, the forra of which varies 
£rpm compiler langu^e to (^niputer lanju^ 
The vocabulaty of these conq)uter languages 
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often consists of Endish-like w^i, but the 
syntax is simple and severely constrained 

Cott^^tlmgaas^s can be thought of as a use- 

conyroira!^ we use and 

t&e language diat the conq)utcr uses. 



Computer Tools 

What has extended the use of cangjuters tojion- 
prbgraimhers mieceht years is the development 
of prograins called applicdtiohs for applications 
prpg^n&}._ _ AppUca^ in a way to 

the attachments that jrou can get j^ith a vacuum 
cleaner or a fancy c&ili These attachment allow 
you to trahsfoim the drigihal maclm^ into tools 
that perform different \^k&. Similarly, an applic- 
atiOTjrogram teffl^ the computer from a 

Penerntpmpose machine in^ a specialized tool, 
or ex^i^le, to use the cbn^uter for Awaiting, 
you invoke or load a word pibc^essihg program, 
wUch makes the cpnqniter ap as though it 
were designgj ^)ecificaily to work with texts. If 
you wanted to use the coirputer for drawing, you 
would use a graphics application, and so on. 

If you plan to do somediing physical, Iflce buUd a 
wSLor dig a ditch, then the computer is not the 
machine to use. I assume, however, that as a 
teacher^ mam^^ are ODncerned with 

information processing and, to use anodier jrand 
term, sjrmbol manipulation — ^tfie essence of 
cdrtiputing. 

How computers andjpec^le can work togeUier to 
aa:brmfish mforniation-related tasks is some- 
thing that we are just beg^^ jfust 
as it took a while for people to fiilly exploit JBlm 
twhnolojy— early fiiiris inore U^^ 
ings of traditionai theater — so it will take time for 
us to leam how to use cbrnputei^ fiiHy. We are 
making good use of computers today, but it is 
reaspr^je to assume that pur present use pf 
computers is constrained to a great extent by old 
habits. 

Here is a quick guide to some of the common 
appUcations (^r in busuiess and 

education. Tliese include: 

• word processors 

• instructional courseware 

• data ba^ rnariagers 

• ^readsheets 

• models and simulations 



• cpmmuruca^^ utilities 

• graphics editors 

Word proctors 

Wqrdprpcess^^^^ (also called text editing) allows 
you to u^ the^ower of computers to store and 
transform ^mtten text. After opening (i.e^, start- 
ir^) a word processor ctt^ editor^ ybaare present- 
ed with a screen image which contains a blank 
area pn which you CM en^^^^ typing at the 

keyboard. Once text is entered, it can be saved 
as a file so that you can ^eSieve it larer. In addi- 
tion, you can print the file to get a paper copy or 
hard copy of ydtaf writing. 

A more^powerfid capabili^ available to you 
cbmeis front comn^ds th^ mo^y ^at you 
have written. For exari5)le,^the text iri the 
highlighted area (the bl^k box) l^lpw can 
transform^l in seyeialj^j^: It can be deleted, 
copied, moved, or altered m other w^s. 
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Jippllcotiont. Or tok« a Guided 
Tour or two to let the Moclritoeh demonstrete Itself. 



More informatiba bh wbrdprbcessihg appears in 
the section on Writing and Computers. 



Ihstructiohal courseware 

InsdliMpnai spftw cowsewcu-e refers to 

prograrns designj^ to teach partioilars^lls or 
knowlec^e. Although ESL courseware pro- 
grams bneh lead the student step-by-step through 
specific areas of graxrimar (such as siflqect-verb 
agreerienti there are ptber skills^ such as reading 
and listening comprehension, that are also amen- 
able to computer teaching. (See Ahn i9S5 and 
Wyatt 1984 for a discussion of the^ppKcability 
of computer instruction to various language 
skills.) 
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Thiee choices are open to you when it comes to 
bbtaming cotusewaie. You can (1) use ready- 
m^e softwaie; (2) write cbuisewaie using an 
authoring tmgudge, siich as PILOT; or (3) for the 
entliusiast, write c^^^ progiams yourself 
using a computer language. 

If you are thinking of buying ESLi^bimeware 
and are tldt sure siobut how to evaluate different 
jjrogranB^ you caii^et son^ help frprn guidelines 
on bu^]^ software published by ERIS and other 
organizations. 

A gowi source of rnaterial for schools on low 
budgets is pubtic ikmatn software. Pub|ic_ _ 
domain software is prcduced by teachere and 
computer enthusiasts,^ usuaUy. for tbeir own 
benefit initially^ and tiieii made available to 
giere, lM?dyantage to you is that public 
domain software is moie or less finay howeyer, 
you have to traS: it down. To get y ou started, 
some sources are given in the section entitl^ 
Where to Get More Informatidn. 

Authoring langu^es^ow you to produce a 
series of modules or firariies that make up a mini- 
cpui^^l^e m^pring prompt you 

for information such as the nuiriber of fr^nes, 
the toct orqi^stions for each ftairw,^ and a 
response for each answer given by fee student. 
Re^pnses nygh^^ text such as 

"Right!" or the presentetion of anew fr^ The 
authoring software then takes all the informadon 
you have entered and constructs a course for Stc 
student to use. 

Hie advai^ge of usmg^ mithoring lari^iage is 
that you don t have to do any programmmg and 
so can produce useful material in a short time. 
The disadvantage, of course, is that you have to 
wcric within a set format 

Writing cbursewarr is a very tin^-consuming 

Srpcess. To write ^aod courseware takes even 
jnger. Ho^yer^ if ypu are mterested in Nyriting 
small, custom-m^ pro-ams for your students,^ 
Ahmad (1985) and ffig^ & Johns (1984) give 
ah excellent introduction to the topic. 

tlie niain t^s of softwstt^e ay?nable for ESL are 
discussed in the section on Conqjuter-Assisted 
Language Learhihg. 
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Data base managers 

A data base is sin5)ly_a store of inf ormatibn m a 
standardized format Everyday examples of 
tt^tional data bases include appointment books, 
address books and ba^ 

demic version of a traditional data base might be 
a shoe box ftiH of index cards. 

A cpinpWer data base is a handy way of storing 
lar;|e amounts of infqnnation in a_ way that allows 
rapid reSeval. Programs raUed^to feaye 
manager^ aHow you to sort or find data very 



An incieasin^y common exan^le of a computer 
data base is aa online library catalogue. In a 
traditiohal card catalogue, you have to search fc: 
books prJpurnMs tising subject headings, titles 
or naiTCS of authors. Wi^^ 
other hand,^6tt can use whatever information 
you have. Evemif you only fatow a couple of 
wpijds jtoin a titter ypii can still perform a search. 

You can alsxj ^aich Jpr an item using^ for 

example, a combination of subject and author's 
name. 

To set igp your own datet basei ypu nmst first 
^fine its structure^ tliis involve designing an 
electronic form. The competed form contains a 
list of headirigs, for example, NAME, ADDRESS, 
etc. If iere are^fl^ he^iingSj th 
(pT record) will have five slots (called fields) to 
be filled. 

A sangle fprtn for 

^produced using Microsoft File) is shown below. 
The lower part of flie screen shows the form; the 
upper part is the actual (empty) data b;^. 
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After designing the form, you can enter the data 
base infoiltiatidiL 





^^^^p student List ' 




KHlflfi 






Lahquaqe 


1 


ishlkawo, T. 


90A 


545 


Japanese 






90A 


560 


Spanish 


3 


6on2olG5, p. 


90B 


565 1 


Spm\B\i 


4 


Abbolid, 


9pA 


550 


Arabic 


5 


Aklmoto, F. 


9oe - 


[555 




6 


Chen, H. 


905 


540 


Chinese 


K4^^ 











Once entered, the information can be easily 
updated or revised if necessary. In addition, if 
you find that you need more fields, you can 
niodMy the fo ITie benefit of using a com- 
puter data base becomes obviousjvh^^ou want 
to quieHy search for a particular piece of infor- 
matibh, or rapidly sort all the records aecbidiTig 
t^lAOtne^ chpSOT drd^^ For instance^ you could 
first sort the data^base by name. In tte example 
below, ffie records are going to be sorted in 
alphabetical order of the name fi(Sd. 




The records arc sorted by the computer and 
redisplayed. 



New 



A jboad^^A^^ 



Aktmoto, F. 



Che n, H. 



Gonzales, ^: 



ishlkawa, T. 
Pintin, R. 



90B 



90B 



90A 



-50A- 



$tadentJ:ist 



555 



565 



545 



560 



Japanese 



ChRiese 



Japanese 



SpdrU^- 



You could also sort the recoids based on some 
other Jield, such as tOEFt score. Here tifte 
computer has resorted the records in increasing 
onier of TOEFL scores. 



gHi StiHlent List ' 




Name 


Class 


TOEFt 


tanaaaae 


1 


Chen, H. 


906 


540 


Chinese 


2 


lshikawa,T; 


90A^ 1 


545 


Japanese 


3 


Abboud, A. 


9pA 


550 


Arabic 




AHIfflOto, f; 


90fi 




JflPPhflSB 

W W 1 1 17 W V 


5 


Plndn^R. 


90A 


560 


Spanish 




Iwnzales, P. 


90B 


565 


Spanish 


New 











IThe computer is able to quickly and accurately 
rearrange the records in re^onse to your speci- 
fications. 

Spri^ data base managers can select and present 
any specified portion of the recprds. Fot 
pie, you might retrieve all the records in which 
the TOEHl scores are between 4G0 and 500. 



Spreadsheets 

Sprei^hee^^ allow you to 

store and marupu^te numerical, often financial 
data. Because spreadsheets are such ah 
improvement over the "paper and pencil" ledger 
systems us^ by bus^^^^ a few years 

ago, their development gave en important boost 
to the sale of early micrbcomputers. 

AH spr(*adsheet prpgrams, such as Lptus_ 1 -2-3^ 
Muldplan, and Excel, follow a standard format 
The layout, as ybacan see below, consists dta 
large sheet divided ihtd rows and columns. Thus 
the wh ole spreadsheet made up of b oxes or 
ceits, which are labelled according to their row 
and colurmi numbers. Here, in Sis Mifltiplan 
spreadsheet. Row 1, Column 1 (RiCi) is 

highlighted in black. The plus si^n (f) is the 
spreadsheej ycrsipn of a pointer; it allows you to 
select a particular cell. 
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In any given cell you can enter one of the 
folio wing: 

• a word (^.g.^ a heading) 

• a date 



• a formula 

Each cell can contain a piece of infbnnaiibn (or 
vcdue). ^Us ran have \^ues diat are naires 
dates 6t nmnbei*s. For exanroie, you mi^t set 
up a spieadsheet with a Jist of sttulent names 
enter^ in cblunih 2 and their test scoiejs in 
column 3. In this example, the spreadsheet is 
simply being used as a convenient way of storing 
informattoa 



jAbbOUtf 

Tlilhikova' 



..I.TWA.tH!.. 

*i a 



What rnakes ^readi^i^^^ 
is tiieir Sility tO- work with formuiae. If you 

' icom- 



fdUg^ig the instructions in t^^ fomiiila. In 
defining a formulajrou cm refer to the values 
contained in cells anywhere in the spreadsheet. 
In this exan^le, you might enter a formula for 



R4e3 through i^C3 



'AVERACE{Hl-7lC;Rt>'2lC) _ 



1 \ m% \ W ttriU I 



"lAklmoto ' 



' 78" 



I Tm^\ Haiiilli 



jAbbpud 

•Goncataa 



Jlthjkbwo 



..SS.. 



,73 
"76" 



If yoii find that you itiade an error in entering one 
Pif the student 's ^oreSj^ cdntct 
the value. But what is really wonderful is the 
facttiiat this rnodification causes the average, that 
is, the value in cell R11C3, to be recalculate 
automatically. 



Stati'^tical packages 



It impossible to use spreadsheets for statistical 
analysis; but there also exist several "canned" or 
pre-formiilated pfdgrarn3 that allow you to 
undertake static The 
fact that you don't have to perform all the 
calculations yourself has several advantages. 
These programs are not only fast, but they also 
reduce tj^ie chance of error. In addition^ using a 



sophisticated m^alyses with relative case. 
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Models and simttlations 

Aji indicittiOT arid usefulness of 

cong)utere is th^ they be as models or 
simulations of *^al world" events. Some exam- 
ples of (his type of application are computer 
g^nes^ fUpJit siJtlULlatd]^ nriancial riibdels, arid 
modds ofnatural^rocess^^ Forexari]ple,the 
screea Below conies fiom a ^aume caU«i tfte 
Woidld-Be Geiilemah whxc^ is based bri life in 
the tinie of U>uis By tryirig to increase 
ieir wealth a^^^^ 

g^me leam about jprotectors, "j;ooa marriag^j" 
and investinenis in 17fli century Rench society. 




After ■ 4m elk CMirttlii|>« ttoanrie 
marrtoBe. CiNigralulalloMll 



»r^t5mitTi .vMi!i 

O Cttianiitu* CkBrpiinUiir 

(7^^ 1 i I nf ] 



f ft^.f I 1 



Tfu: Woidd'Bc GenHeman ^ which is used in a 
history coursed Stanford University, k a\^able 
frdril Kirikb's Copies. 

Models and simulations w& very usefid for te^h- 
mg; ffiey ^ow students to observe ai^ peihaps 
xriaupulate» lepresentatibas of processes that in 
nature (or a labprutc^ty) are ttw^ smMl^arg 
fast/expensive^dHngeroiJs or inaccessibte for 
students to ^^^oiness at first hand. 

TTie linJdmj of (^^^ arid videodisc players, 
although new and expensive^ hol^ consi(terable 
promise for ESt students and teachers. 6onip- 
uter/videt disi systems allow portray^ of sites 
of "re^ life" (via the videodisc) while permitting 
student interaction (via the computer). 



Cdininiiriicatibris utilities 

One of the growing uses of computers is for 
cbmmuriicatibri. Efectrbhic m^ is used 
exterisively by educatibrial arid business 
organizadqns an ajtemative to the pbstal 
service ard the telephone. 

Orie advantage of electronic mail is that a mes- 
sage cm be sent to many people jus t as easily as 
it can to one pei^on. For^exangrte^I have set up 
mail ffles Slowing students to send inail to all me 
riienibers bf their class and even to everyone in 
their program. 



Electronic ^conferencing extends electmnic 
comunicatiori evra furtiien Eq electronic confer- 
erices, several users are liriked tbgether by a 
coiiiputer netwbrk. At presenti bUsiriessriieri arid 
coir^uter en^usiasts are Ae mam u^ 
electronic conf^ences, but Ae idea has potential 
applications in ESL teaching as welL 

iTie^vtdng area of corigjuter cbmin^ is 
served by several corrpanies calledjnfonnation 
utilities. Hiese compames, which include Com- 
puServe and The Sbuice, provide a range of 
services to their custbmers (who ate changed 
acOTnling to^the len^ of titw they ate signed on 
to the system). Facilities provid^ jjy^such 
cbiimmues, m addition to electronic mall and 
coriierericirig, include busiriess iiifonriatibn,iuch 
as the Pbw-Jbries m>^tb-date news infer- 
matiqnj jjiAlic do^^ 
encycicu)cdias and data bases of leferenc^ 
material; and special interest group "n^etings." 

Graphics Editors 

Graphics editois en^le you to prodSice high- 
qualily drawirigs arid diagrariis with comparative 
ease. Graphics jSiitbJ?^ 

power to mate the drawmg of sqiuups, circles, 
arid strai^ Imes very smiple. ^^ams and 
pictures coritairiirig georiietric sh^s can be 
drawl easilyj hdwevisr^ drawmigs such as the 
picture ^below lequire mOTB skiir Injact, this 
MacPaint drawing is ffom a commeicial dsk 
called Click Art, which contains a variety of 
"paintings." 
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Although the mechanics of writing syjaper is 
made easier by the cdmputef^ the dimcmt task of 
organizing and J5resenting ideas remains. _ Since 
knowbig how to use a word processor is not the 
sarxie as knowing how to wnte a paper, you will 
still have to teach basic writing skills to your 
students. 

Some benefits to ycu as a teach^ of havfiig 
students who use a coraputer arc that the final 
pipduct looks good and is easy to read. Al^b, 
the stiutents Se a com- 

puter printout of their work; it looks real or pip- 
fessional in some sense and makes them eager to 
continue working with the computer and hence 
continue writing. 

One usefulieature of some word processors is 
that they allow users Jo enter conmis^nts tzbdm the 
text being written. The comments may be \vritten 
by students as questions or reitiiriders to 
themsejy^^OT^&ey may b^^^ by tiie teacher. 
These conmients arc distinguished from the rest 
of the text by special symbo^ such as % or 
placed at the beginning of the line containing the 
comments. TTie comments are visible on the 
screen, but they do not appear in versions of the 
file that arc printed out. 

^rnaj or benefit of word processors ibr you as an 
ESL teacher is the fact that your students can 
easily moc^^ thejr_woi^ in ligh t of ycru- 
instmction and conLnenf s. Nothing is carved in 
stone when it is written oh a computer. 
Revisions, even major ones, can be made quickly 
and easily. 



i 

Writing on a computer brings out the dynamic 
aspect of writing; you can develop idea^, experi- 
ment with different constructions, and try out 
different words and phrases. This facility for 
reyising and experimenting with text indicates 
that the cornputer be exp^ teaching 
tool. Woridng with the computer allows the 
teacher and students to explore together the 
process of writing. 

Another plus comes from the fec^ that the student 
can writf the different parts of a paper in any 
order. The fact that it isn't necessary to start off 
by writing the introductipii may help the student 
to get started with the writinj:. The student can 
work on the easier parts first and tty the harder 
parts once he or she has built up some mornen • 
tunt 

Gomputers^Sso ^veifie writer a seiies of options 
rej^aniing the style of presentation of your 
writing. Choices commonly available include 

type size (small to laT^C); type style (bold, 
italic, etc.); single, double ortiiple spacing; and 
size of margins.^ You m^ also justify the text, 
that is, make the right-hand side of die text 
appear straight rather than "ragged." Justification 
gives a ^rrrfessiqnal loplc to writing, because it 
makes the text look more bodc-like. The dis- 
advantage of justified text is^that it c^ make the 
text more difficult to read^ since there are often 
large uneven spa Below are 

examples of non-justified text and justified text. 



You may also text, that is, 

maSe JJiB right-hs^id side of the text 

line up m a st^jght li^. 

Justification gives a jirpfe^^ 

look to ^tingi beca'use it makes the 

text took more book-like. 



Yott iraty also ^fit^y^. text, that is, 
i^ialse ihe right-haxtd side of fte text 
iine up in a streight lirie. 
Justification givas a professional 
took to uniting, becaijs^ it makes iht 
text took JTioie book-liJse, 
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Styles of writing 

Wfiati ffie best way to wiite? No one iaio\^; in 
fact, tbeie is proBably no sii^ n^bd tfiatis 
test for everyone. DifFercht people have differ- 
ent s^les; howev^r^ the cprnpujer j^a^ 
dateSemalL Heie are some styles of writing: 

1. Sit afid write Sbme pwple like to produce 
a faWy c<miple^ woik tefore lcK)1dng at it for 
purposes of revision. Some of these writers who 
don't want tiieir criticS factSSes to interfere v<itb 
their creative flow turn down the brightness on 
th^ n^mtor^ ni£d^ the screen (and their 
witing) invisible. 

2. Outline Cftie pK>pular way to write is to first 
pKR:hice an piidiiie in oider to sltetch cm a basic 
structure for a p^en text is theiLadded to flesh 
butthe duffine. AdditioniSfy^ items in ffie ong- 
iiiM outline lilay becbi^ There 
ajrej^rtain^mgrai^ end of this 
section, that are q)ecialiy d^igi^ to help you 
produce 6utlim&. 

3. Multiple drafts For sptM viaiteiSr» a pap^r 
evolvesas it is written. Such writ^ |)rpduc^ 
one draft, jeave it for a while or show it to others 
for cbmrnents, then they write another draft, 
peAaps quite different iri foria The computer 
aSows you tp reyise or completely rewrite what 
youlme writtea 

4. Cut and Paste By wridhg about each idea 
asscciated with a p|[8^ topics some writers 

produce chunks of ra^ text 

Qviy when diese parts are written does a logical 
structure fcnr the paper eh^rg^^^ At Sua point; the 
w'rite?f rearranges the differerit parts (add^ 
^^T(^tm^ modifications such as transitions) to 
pnxhice the ftnal p^r. 



Elementary computer skills 

Since learning tb use a word prbc^br (or text 
editpr) takes some time and eifbr^ ESL students 

are fkosi yntix two la^: j^xjulmg 

^iHs-\(^e at the same time producing an aa:ept- 
able English text This section isitesighed to 
help you teach woid processing skills to your 
students. 



SkiUs which nmst_be npsteiedby cqmpiite^^ 
novices in their first me of con^puters for word 
processing include the following: 

1. Using a keyboard 

2. Giving cbmmaxtds to the coirputer 

3. Using/ibppy disks with a rniiaxKOinpUter 

4. (Casing up the word processing program 
(and a file br document) 

5. EntOTng text 

6. Saving text 

7. Modif 5^ tex^ which involve (a) 
moving the cmsbr ai^ sm?//ing tfa^ 
screen, (b) inserting, deleting or mbving 
words or phrases 

8. Saving the fife aiki leaving the editbr 

9. Printing the fife 

Students first heed an intrbductioh to die 
keybbard, which differs fiom a standard 
typewriter m some respects. Some foreign 
students may iiever havejw^ited 
^^^ters and so ^^ need extra help with 
keybbarding skills. Once they have bMome 
Mniliaff with the layout and use bf the keybbard, 
they be ready to communicate with the 
computer. 

A second prbblem that novices face & where tb 
look on the screeiL There is an bbvibus bias, 
for most cony uter noviceSjLto look to the top left 
of the screen and start steaming left to right down 
the screen js thoi^h reading a printed page* 
Expoienced users, oh the cSher h^id, take in the 
pattern of the screen as a whole and focus very 
gLuicUy OT tihyjart of which contains 

the information they need- 
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Aldipt^ it is iK^t cle^ to wh9 tfScist scmm 
orientation ran be taught, there are two tactics 
that you might try. One is^ student to 
focus on the cur^e^ since tiie most pertinent 
infoitnatidn is iisiia^ The 
cuisor is an underlin or lectaiigle 

(often blinking) that indicates where text tjped at 
&o ^yboaid will appear on the screen. 

The sea>nd tactic is to point out to tiie student 
those areas ot the^reai tot fflce_"hot spots'\for 
the paitic^arprogranU^m^ pn)^iam 
uses ^e scxeeu in a consistent manner and pre- 
sents information to the user in a standard way. 
For exan^ile^ the program may display one sort 
of iKssi^e ^ Ae TOtti^ of tne screen and 
another sort at the tc^ right 

In addition to die meehmncil probleii^ described 
above, there are sorne coricrobial difficulties for 
begini8»s (both teacher These 
include: 

• distinguishihg commands &bm text 

• giving the ri^ comrii^^ right place 

• distinguishing ten^orary from permanent 
menu>ry 

• using "word wrap" 

• being aware of the various invisible 



I wffl Kiefiy discuss each of ffiese. 

Distinguishing cotnitiands IRrotti text 

The keyboardis usedfOT mtermg b^text mi 
coininfflids. How does the cdn^iiter distinguish 
these two? For c^^ 

tion is ^veri to the conyutCT by ^ping c^rmnand 
Bf how IS this commana a distinyguished^ irom die 
letter a whidi occurs as part of the text? 

One K)lution is to have^ mc^e^^ a 

text mode and a conunand mode, in titis case 
you change fibm one mode to Sie <^er by 
pressing a partioilar To give the iiistmction 
cornmand Si^youjittis^^ conmiaa^nraje; 
you then sbxg>iy press the^lKV. i^nother com- 
mon s^ution is to specmcomma^ Ice^ 
that are tis^ in <xaijuiictioii with the letter keys to 

f ive instructions to the cdrnputer. One comttian 
jtsJsxi^^pomroi^^TM^. lb give the com* 
n^^ "control a" (written cmt A or 'V^),the 
corrtrol key ^ hetd^wn^th one fingo* mA the 
a key is tapped with aiibther. 



Giving the right command in the right 
place 

Experienced cbniputer users have a mental 

Eicture of die di^anizatidn of a computer, 
jeginne^ l^k mis tep wledg^^ and often "get 
lost" it is eas^ to becoiiK disoriented because 
there are diff^nent leve^ of orgamzaSon witiiin a 
cbrnputer sj^tem. GSbe you have learned the 
basic Cdmmailds and organization of your com- 
puter system^oucari itod your way ft^pm^ 
levei to anothCT and execute the commands 
^rbpriate for each level. 

The diagram below rtpresents the path of a 

sttjdertt who sMts^the^ 

tiien eriters a niail progam. iftJ^ 

mail program, ihe student (jui^ returns to die 

exec level, ^d enters a word processing 

prpgraiiL After quitting the student again 

letuxns to the exec lewL 



I Exectoyd 















1 MtUpropinil 


Editor 





There are bfher wa^ iil which experienced users 
mayjdsualize a cp^ fpr example^ 

as a series of concentric circles or as a branching, 
tiee-Uke stiucture. 



Distinguishing temporary from 
permanmt memory 

TTiejext visible on the &oera 
memory; that is, it relies on thej)Ower of 
electiicmr id keep it tiiere. If something happens 
that breaks the cbnnection, for example^ if the 
con^utef is^turned dfl& the text wlU be lpst._ In 
onlerto^ retained afi must be tr^isferred 
to a permanent stora]^ medium^ some sort of 
ma^etic material such a& a tape ox floppy disk. 
The idea that a file exists in two (possibly 
different) forms^what is seen on the screen and 
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wha^xei^des on ajmagnetic disk— is difficult for 
5eg^imers to appreciate. 




pBrnmcnt y*i**TV*fy 



Using wordwrap 

Woid pr<x?essors are designed so that it is not 
neoKsary toprei^ the /w«m^^^ of 
each line, llie congjuteritsejf ino\^s the \^id 
onto a iww line wheithe text extends beyond ffie 
nght-haild tnargin. The letuorn key is only used 
^the end of a pata^^h or to prMuce blank 
lines; it is not used to produce doi^le-spacing. 

Invisible characters 

There is a family of invisible chancters which 
aijpear oh the screen as blank space. These 
characters include: 

•return 

• tab 

• space 

The invisible characters imst^te distinguished 
from tiie ^seiK:e of^y character at all For 
example^ there is a distinction between moving 
the ousora^ the space bar^ even 

though the effect on the screen a^iears to he the 
same. TTie latter enters real characters into the 
text — spaces. 



Intermediate edltijpiiiter skills 

After mastenhg ffie basics, stud^ts should be 
encouraged to move on to a. more powerful (and 
thus more efficient) use of the computer. 
Students vidth intermediate word processing 
skills are able to: 



1. Cpntfpi the layout of a pa^ 
spacing, etc. 

2. Move ^uicHy md effideriiy around a 
filCi usuig a variety of cursor n:K>vement 
commands. 

3. Use a range of powerfiii commands, 
rather than repeating simpler commands. 

4. Use search/replace commands. 

5. Trmisfer blodcs of text wifliin a file and 
from one file to another. 



Adjunct programs for writers 

Hiere are several text handling programs, used in 
coruunctton ^wBi wwd processors, that ESL 
stude^ may firkl useful. These include: 

• dictionary/thesaurus programs 

• oudiners 

• formattere 

• spelling/grammar checkers 

Dictionary/th^unis prb^ms 

There exist a ilunfl)er of dictibnacy and thesaurus 
Pjrograim tha t can be used vidth wortLprtK:ess^ 
Tliese programs let you look up words or syn- 
bnjons without interrupting yovn work at flie 
computer. 

OuUihing programs or Idea proctors 

(Xitlinirigprograri^ rnake it easy for you to devel- 
op an outlme a pa^ YoiLsimply 55^ 
of headings that cover the the mainjpoints of your 
paper. To elaborate on this structure^ you add 
subheadings arkl subsubheadings until you cover 
die su^iKA mattCT intendtb Crca^^ addi- 
tion, the text body can be entered, just as it can 
with an ordinary word processor. 



+ Dictionary/thesaurus 

+ Outliners 

- cbhstruct ah butliraf 

- add subheadnigs 

- add subsubheadings 

+ Formatters 
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lie advaittage of ^tuA ^grams (^^., Urnik- 
Tank) is that thqr allow you to demc^ an outline 
easil£._ Itis _^ng)le t^^ 

ings and to ch^K headings from one le\nsi of the 
stmctufeto amymer. Kyou like to woidc on ffie 
structure of apaper and xnanipulf^ headm^and 
su]>heading^ l^roie starting to writ^ you wdl 
find these p rograms usehiL 



Fwiiiattiiig prdgraiiis 

Formatti ng pr ograms give yougreater comroi 
dvCT ffie f£m ami s^Ie of apaper^ You nio^ 6e 
able to add seetioh headings atable of eontents, 
an index* fcK)tndtes^ sp^^ 
and oo> and non-English characters such as S mid 
9«^h addition^ a formatting pix)gram @:^s^ou 
co nside r ab le control over me overall ^pearance 
of the page. 

It is i»3t nexx^j^^oy te^ at 
all,^bnc^ the ou^Lit of word processmg pro- 
grams is adequate for most uses. However^ 
maiiy pcM>ple e^^ rise in their expc^- 
atidns when it c^mes the qypearance of 
computer-generaUgd dc^umexttsi fo^ 
programs satisfy these raised e3q)ectations. 



There aie two stages involved in producing a text 
whenyouu^ afprmitt^^ Firs^ ydli 

write die pq)er using an editor^ embedding 

spc^cial foiiiiaUing^command&jn the text as you 
gQ. Ihthisexaii:p[efo:>mScHb^ 
ix>nunaiu)s are^yen: one for a section heading 
and one for italic text 



^egin(Headihg) 

R)rmatter8 

(§)end(Heading) 

the use of @i[fbmiatters] is growing in 



Once ydu have i^mplet^ the document, you run 
the file thnxigh die romiatting pit>^^ 
produces a formatted version of your document 
ma sro ar a t e fik The formatted file is then 
^mtraout 



1. Formatters 

The use of formatters is growing in 



SpelUng^Grammar diedcers 

A speUing checker is a useful md in producing a 

pq>fcr fiiee of q>elling and ^^mg errors._ A 

celling checker willt^ a given file and srarch 
mrdu^ it wbrdby won^checSii^ each word 
against the entries in its dic^^ Ifitfindsa 
word m your fife that it doesn't iea)|nize (be- 
csuise lie j^^^ 

ntuakdie w(»dinsoine way. You can then 
change any nusspeUed w<»ds in your document 

More sophisticated spelling checjter^ niay» in 
addition tq^dyngira^ woi^ jipyide 
ore wmore "j^utesses"; thm the spelte 
die(^er win give^ list of words fix^m itsdictio- 
n£Dry that aie similar to the word in your file. 
Tlie^ ^Uiiig checkers may be able to aiito- 
m^i^% r^l^ t^e mis^ellM Y^i^iP file 
widi a word that you select from die fist of 
choices. 

Since a lulling checker has no inf orm^pn^^ 
the grammatical and io^cal connections between 
words, it cannot chedc style, develcmn^t of 
ideas, coherence or giarnmar^ Iii otbCT words, 
sf^Uing checker will find no f^ult with a sente 
such as: 



a 

sentence 



An information can obtain. 

There do exist some grammar checkers designed 
to use sttuctural info 

s^ie. Such programs may check die mean length 
of sentei^es or the nun^er of {^positions aid 
passive veibs in the text and use this information 
as an iiKUcito^^ pdss&fe writing j^^ 
However; since good writing is doseiy tied to 
good thin^g, these structural irKiicators cmt 
only provide limited assistance in improving a 
text 
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Cornputer-Assi^ted Language 



If we take a wide view of computer-assisted 
language learning ^ any use of com- 

puters that aids language learning, we 
distingmsh two types of CALL: direct and 
indirect. 

Direct CALL programs are design to teach some 
aspect of language, such as subject-verb agree- 
ment or thause of articles. The computer pro- 
gram, which contains somewhere within it the 
sdiirce of the intended learning, acts as a 
language instructor. 

In indirect CAH- activities, on the other hand, the 
computer merely facilitates language learning; 
the actual source of language learning comes 
fro^L?"^^^ the corrgjuter^^ For 
exaniple, by using a word processor or com- 
municatidns program, students are not trying to 
get knowledge of English from the computer; 
they are sirtiply using the cdinputer as a tool that 
inakes their teisks easier. In indirect comp 
assisted language learning, the computer acts as a 
facilitator or motivator. 



Direct GALL 

The computer as an instructor has several uisefiil 
qualities. These include: 

• patience (or lack of impatience) 

• accessibility 

• individualized attention 

• interactivity 

Cpmputers are cdinp 

^n^o^"?^^- they jnay insj)ire en^e 
emotions in people — and so it is somewhat 
misleading to say that computers are patient 
However, as far as students are concerned, the 
computer has infinite patience. 

Computers are potentially available twenty-four 
hours a day, severi days a week. Iri reality, 
however^ students jmay have to j^t to use a 
computer. It is pobably a fundamental law of 
computing that if there are i computer, the 
demand will be for i +1. 



An advantage often clmmed for^^ is that 

they provide individualized attention. -This is true 
in that each individual student works directly 
with the computer at his or her own pace. Hbw- 
evei^ we are not yet very good at designing 
programs that respond to the needs or special 
problems of mdividual students. To respond to 
the individual needs of students, CALL programs 
would have to incorporate a mc^^^ 
dent 's loio wledge, so that the j^rograms could 
present material to extend or modify the student's 
knowledge. 

Cfce sirryjle and u^^^ 

software is to design programs that pretest 

students to assess their knowledge and then 

present them with exercises at an appropriate 

level. 

It is possible to use computers in the same way 
as we use clocks: wind tiiem upi (or put in a 
battery) arid let them rim. However, computers 
are more often used interactively'^ there is a 
continual dialogue Between the user arid^t^^^ 
computer. Hie user enters a commanded tfie 
computer responds in some way, then the user 
responds to the cdmputef 's response, and so on. 
TTie ad vantage_c^^ interaction isi that the user 
keeps close control of the computer and gets 
immediate feedback. 

To highlijht sdme df the advantages arid 
disadvantages of direct CAU-, let usjex 
simple type of CAH- program: a computerized 
cloze test. Cloze tests, which are texts in which 
eveiy rith (e.g., 7th) word has been omitted, can 
be jised for both testing and instructional 
pmposes. 

Sdnie advantages of a computerized cloze test are 
that: 

• cloze tests can be generated automatically 

• the deletidri rate cari be specified by the 
student pneaclier 

• restdts can be assessed automatically 

• records of student performance can be kept 

• assistarice can be prdvided if riecessary 



the answer to a cloze test is contairied 
within the program, the computer can check the 
answer typed iri by the student. Iri additidri, the 
computer caji^iye ciuies for any item 

that the student is working on. These clues are 
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based oh stnietuial infonnatioii about flie 
wqid sue its first letter or the total number 6: 
lettasjn the^wrod Oti^ clue^^ucli as 

t£e-p^ of speecfi of idie missing woidt cannot be 
denved by me conmuter by sim^ examinii]^ Hie 
wbid To pro vide mis kind of infcK^^ 
dicdK)n^ jnx)gram would have to be 
incorporated. 

However^ supj^^se that we would like Uie cloze 
tj^_^W>'^t not just the woid mi^^ 
on^ml te but my answer d^i^d ^ippriate 
by anativespesBcer. Tddet^noM^^ort&e 
student's responses aie in fact suitable^ the 
coinpiiter wcndd ha^ to know abdi9 mdrph- 
pl^^^s^^ and ^mamics. In adiUtion^ and 
p^qxsmostdiffictdt of ail^ it woidd need some 
mbwiedge of tiie way tiie woild ^cdrgicazed 
Research on all these topks asjinderway^ but it 
wiUte a wjUte Ix^^^ 

tains encHigh ii^mx^CTtq judge the ^n^ri- 
ateness of stu^nts' re^xmses. 

The pdmt of this discussion of cloze tests is 
singly to^o^^diat conpii^ canperfprm well 
on some ta^ aodt^tfl)^ on odiers. I have 
tiSked^^out &e limitations of computers^because 
it is often tiie case that people who don't Jknbw 
anythinijg about conpiters overestimate their 
ci^^il&ss. 

understand these limitations you will h^ fbrget 
them and consider cbnq>uters as m^hin^ of 
infinite pbtehtiiaL 

ESrect CALL software can ht divided into diree 
types: 

•drills 

• ^prials_ 

• microworlds 

Drill progr^s 

The easiest CA]Xpr<mains to write are those in 

^tehjdie studi^ is dr^^ 

grammar llie student is pn»ented with_some 

ta5& such as supplying a correct verb fcmn. For 

exaiiq)le: 

Type the correct form of the verb: 

One of the students (BE) 

leaving tomorrow. 



^eMvMagg^suchjgx)gi^is the 

student can prince some weak area of g ramma r 
with a tireless te£u::lier. It is also po^ble for the 
cpti^itter to use ''riiix arid riiaAch'' techniques to 
generate npvel j^nterices or drills, thereby 
avoidmg repeated use of &e same material. 

A disadvantage of drill programs is that the task 
is reinoyed from d^-to^ commu^ 
However^ drill jnpgrams do not have to be so 
obviously ah exercise as in ^e exaniple ^ven 
above. More j^^^hic, iiiter^irtive pax)grarr^ are 
possible with cpn^uters like the Appfe 
Macintosh. Sudi proarans make it easier for 
students to "susperKl meir disbelief' at the 
unreality of die task at hand 

Tutorial prc^aitis 

The aim of titforial language pro-ams, which 
Tmge froih Forograrhmed jea^^ 
dembiistraticms, is to give the student explicit 
instmctidn m grammatical topics or 

communicative skiils. 

A tutorial program c^sists of a imniber x)f 
frarnesbrmiiu-lessbr^ Each 
fraire contains sons? text (an explanation and^or 
question) smd j^h^ an lUustratioiL By 
wbr!^g &x)ug^ these &tmes ill a step-by-st^ 
maimer, die stu^ta build ufLtheir knowledge of 
sbm^ iipect of Higlish. The frames oAeil follow 
01)^ after Mbtterin alinear fr|shigiL Alter- 
nati^i^ thi^ ma^be sons testing^ of the 
s^deiit^s kno^wdedge dm^ die tutorial that 
determines which name is sul^equem^ 
preseiited tothe stui^^ In this case« the studeiit 
follows a branching path through the tutoriaL 

Sin(^^x6irqputer has^the ability bo& to store a 
ccnisiderable amount of information mi to 
ti^fprm i^ fhe^terttial for good tutorial 
programs is considerable. 

Microworlds 

Micrbwbrlds include parties, mbdels and 
sirmdatibns. iniese aU ha^ some chanu^CTistics 
of the real wwld, but they are^bounded in some 
v^3^ the setti^ of bbunds^n^ans that ffie 
student can be given somtfr^;dom to explbre 
and try things out A good ESL program gives the 
student a feeling of fi^edom and control, while at 
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the SBjrm time being structured enough for the 
student to learn sbmediihg about EngUsh. 



GAMES set up a imciowoT^ pailicular 
set of rules applies. In direct CAU. ganKis^the 
winning or conipettoh of the grnne is firmed to 
progress in some aspect of English grammar or 
vocabulary. 

M^D&^ m^y contain some essentia prqperdes 
of a phenbinenoa For example, tlie screen 
below, t^OT from Russian language pfbgra 
under development, illustrate a moctel ir^which 
objects and actions laBeHed m Russian are also 
represented grapiiically. The students use this 
glqghics-b system to help 

them produce Russian sentences. 



SIMULATIONS are set up to mimic aspeicts of the 
real world. Nbn-cdmputerized simu^ are 
v*^U4cno^ra in the cla^^ For exarripfe^^^ 
gcoup of students acting out a restmu^t scene 
constitutes a simulation. /Computer simulations 
can be more sophisticated and can provide indi- 
vidualized^ interactive language practice. As with 
aU cpn^utersoft^^ howeyeri^ most of the 
good programs require a coi^iderable investment 
of time and money. 

As I mentipiied before^ t^ is great prbitiise in 
Ihiking com^ to odier devices such as video- 
disc pliers. lathe fiiture, our students may be 
able to practice EngKstih a restmuaht setting by 
using a computer Imked tb a videodisc player. 
TTie choices that the student m^es wUi influence 
the scene that unfolds^ T^is sort ofprogram may 
he^ ease the trmisition from practice in the 
classroom to use in the outsiae world. 



liidireet GALL 

TTiere are many l^^es bf classrbbm activities that 
use congjutei^ m^ 

uses^ of completers surveyed at the be^nning of 
this booklet can be incorporated into ESL 
dasses. ESL teachers have used computers in 
the following activities: 

• producing newsletters 

• working with programming languages like 



• desigrung greeting cards 

• sending electronic mail 



Computers in the Classroom 



Teachers who have computers in their class- 
rppms wiU need but ariswere to certain 

oiganizationai questions, such as how to: 

• instruct the students in corr^uter use 

• control access tb cbnq)uters and printers 

• regulate the use of liinited software 
resources 

• monitor the students' work 

• keep track of software prbgrams and, 
ppssjblyKStudOTts^ disks 

• protect the more s^^^ parts of the 
cbmputei^ e.g.,^distdrives 

• maintain security of hardware and software 

• obtain supplies such as paper and ribbons 
for the prmters 

• deal with noise fi^om printers 

• cope with handware breakdowns (Is there a 
service contract?) 

IiKmictin^ a lag tip something 

on the computer often poses logistical problems. 
One solution is to connect a^irojector such as a 
LiiMUght to the computer. This allows the 
students tb sere the image bn the teacher's mbnitor 
projected or^o a large scr^n. Hpweyer, since 
the teacher's keyboard is not visible to the stu- 
dents, he or she mil have to be explicit about the 
cbmnia:ids being given. 

Computer etiquette 

Since the use pf cpmputers in an American 
educational setting will be new tojnany^ofyour 
students, you win have to tell ffiem some rules 
bf computer etiquette. Foreign students may not 
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todw the cdnye^ <x)nceniing term papers at 
AmOTcan colleges, for exampre, the fk:t Sat 
p^rs should be double-gjaaed^ the title 
eente^ and wiffi^equate ni^giiis. Footnote 
numbers can usually be rsised (by treating them 
as superscripts) if required As a cbuitesyvStu- 
dente should rei^^ i^arable sides of the 
page containing tracldng holes, separate the 
sheets, and st^le &cm together. 

Some stUiIents may be so taken with the capabil- 
ities of computers that their work is ^^^^ 
witii a varied of different fonts^ty^e styles and 
font sizes. If^^theworkis ah invitation to a party 
or a^r>msonl dijniand^ then this variety may be 
aj5pr(^ri^. Kowe^r^ for aiu^demic wof^ a 
more restrained stjde is conventionai (ard less 
likely to oflfend professors). 

A potential mincflcld for foreipi stUifems is 
scmding electronic malL Ttis^is ajsew fonn of 
cbnmiunicatiohiid fliere arent arQ^ books on 
how to do it without causing offense. I suggest 
±at when studeras mail to professors (or 
people fliey don't know well) they should (1) 
send a message that looks ^re a txadiBonal note, 
with the name of the recipient at the top and the 
n^e of die sender and (2) avoid 

the iBe of nKssag«±at flash directiy onto ft 
screen of the reci^imt He normal mail program 
should be used^ so that the recipient can re^ die 
message at his/her leisure. 



Computer excuses 

There are a variety of new jjrobleras associ^ed 
with computer which make excuses such as 'ihe 
dog ate my paper" out-of-date. New excuses 
include: 

— ^The computer's down ii^., not woiking). 
— ^ITiere are so many students doing the 

assignment that I can't get access to the 

computer. 
— accident^y eras^ my file. 
— ^My disk got scrambled (Le., the files on 

jny disk cannot be read by die cotrq)uter). 
^^"he printer is jammed 
-—The dog ate my disk. 

The nimiber of such excuses will bejeduced if 
the students start their assignments in g;ood time, 
make back-up copies of their files, md keep a 
haid copy of their papers. 



Evaluation 

As a final thought, let us remember that it is 

import^t to assess the effectiveness of computer 
technclbgy in language teaching. Two questions 
that must be addressed when considering the use 
of computers in the classroom are: 

• Do the benefits of using die coii^uter 
make it v/brth while for the student? 

• Is the computer the best medium for the 
task? 

When you ask students to do some work using a 
cqn3)uter, £ou aore asking thern to c^^^^ two 
tasks: one is to use ihe cori^uter, the other is to 
complete die task. ITie (direct or indirect) benefit 
for the student of accomplisliing tht latter must 
Ji^eigh th^ time and energy spent on the 
former 

If the stUdi^t is piresented with screenful after 
^ts^^Miflil of^tMt^w must read^ then 

the wroi^ medium is being used, since it is much 
more difiScult to read firom a cdmpeler screen 
than firom a page of a book. 

No doubt we will aU rnake inistakes 
cbri^uters iitESL classes: underestimating the 
logistical problems and overestimating^ the 
benefits of Using corn^ Nevertheless, the 
po^tial ejxists for extensiv^^ of 
computers^in 3ESL. I hope that the material 
presented in this booHet has started you tfiiridng 
abbut how ybu can take advantage of computers 
in your courses. 



Where to (Jef More Information 



ITie foHbmng Hst cohtairo a partial selection of 
brganizations and journals that might be of 
interest to teachers of ESL. 



CALied (Conrputer^Assisted Language 
Instruction (ETohsortiuiri), 229 KMS,^righam 
YburijUriiversity, Prbvo, Utah 94602. 
(CAOCp in ajJ^ producing a journal has a 
d^ base of software) 

e.A.Li. Digest^ ^o I.e.e,E., Universify of 
Oregon, 1787 Agate St, Eugene OR 97403. 



Clearinghouse fi^r ESL Public Domain Software, 
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Gordy 201^ Ohio Universihr, Athens, Ohio 
45701. 

The Eonqpiiii^ T^faei; Eitemafional Council 
for Con^uteis in Educatibi^ Univeisfiy of - 
Oregon, 1787 Agate SL, Eugene, OR 974G3- 
1923 

ConpuServe fiifomi^on S^vice, 5000 
ArUngfon GenterJiQufevard,PJE>^fiox 20212, 
CdlujTlbus^ OH 43220. (800)848-8990 

ERIC (eiearing House on L^gua^^ and 
Linaustics), Center for Applied Linguistics, 
1118 22nd Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

]^iS Educational Resources & bifonnadon 
Semces), P.O. Box 3704, Eugene, (ffiegon 
97403. 



The Source, 1616 Anderson Road, McLean, 
VA 22102. (800) 336-3300 

TESOL, 1118 22nd St.^N.W. CSuite 205), 
Georgetown Universitjr, Wasliington, D.C. 
20037. 



TCSOL CALL Interest Secddn produces CALL-IS 
newsletter.- CALL-IS, Learning Laboratories, 
Concordia Untversity, 1455 Be JVIaisonnemre 
West Montreal^ Quebec H3G 1M8, Canada. 



Additionai sources of infqnratiqn are loc^ user 
groups and g)ecial interest ^roiqps. If tiiere isn't 
a CALL special interest group in your area, you 
might consider starting one. 



Alunad, K.^ G. Cprbett, M. Rogers, & R. 
Sussex. 1985. Corrpmers, kmguage temning 
cutd language teaching. New York: Cambridge 
Uriiversity Press. 

An excellent introduction to the field of CALL. 



Bariow, M. 1987. Working with compmers: 
computer orimtmicn jbr foreign sttitients. San 
Francisco: Athelstari. 

Aimed at foieigh students> tlus book covers the basic u^s 
^t^PS^^^^Ji anemic work: writing papers* searching 
online data bases, etc. 

Paiute, C. 1985. Writir^ and computers. 
Readings Mass: Addisdn-Wesley. 



AMk)U|^ Daiute's book is not directKl at ESE^ ijs 
thorough exploration of dliterent aspects of writing and 
cbininiters is relevant for ESL teachers. 



Geoffiion, L. ft O^Geoffiioa 1983. 

Cony^mers and leading instruction. Reading, 
Mass: Addijson-Wesley. 

A \^ good introduction to the use of computers in the 
teaching of reading. 



5, J. &T. Johrs. 19S4^ J0o7rq?uters in 
tatguage leGmihg. Reading, Mass: Addison- 
Wesley. 

Another excellent intrdductibn to CALL and pix^gramming. 

Kenning,M. & M. Kehhihg. 1983. An 
introduction to computer'assisted tangUage 
teaching. Oxford: 0;rfbrd Uniyeisiicy Press. 
A gen^al^infitoduction to CALL, uith an emphasis on 
BASIC programs. 

l^hjL G. ft C. N- CaiidliiL 1986. Computers 
in English Lcmgwage Teaching and Research. 
London: Lohgimn. 

A c611a;tidn of papers that has roceivwi v«y good reviews. 

Underwood, J. 1984. Lingu^rics, computers 
and the Icnguage teacher: axommuricative 
c^rodch. Rowley, Mass: Newbury House. 
Uiklerwobd*s hck)k covers CALL from a communicative 
perspective. 

Wyatt, D. 1984. ^d) Cdmputer-assisted 
tmguage instruction. New York: Pergamon 

Press 

A good collection of articles on CALL. 

Wiatt, p. 1984. Computers and ESL. Orlando: 
Harcourt Brare Jovanqvich 
Introduction to die use of computers; a good survey of 
CALL in specific areas of ESL. 



(Jlossarv of Coinputer Terms 



account nani^ ]^^^^]^ which a computer knows 
you. Your account name may be similar to your finst 
or last name. Alternatively, it may have a compileteiy 
different form, such as zbnker or bz^ Not usually 
^plicable for inicrdcdmputers 

address A s^^g of dir^racters diat mint be tj^ped to 
send electronic mail to a^usen tbc address usuaily 
cbzisists of a user name followed }jy tl^ name of the 
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computer on vMzh aa:oimt is "^id. Tlie par^ of ati 
addit^ are often separated by ^rmbols His @ or %, 
An example of an addre^ is BARljOW@cslLstanfonl.edu 

aipfaanmnerlc All tbe number and ieuer keys. 

applicatidn^ applicatibn programs Ptx)grams 
which allow die user to make use of the computer 

^}P^^A}°^'^^& ^P^^^^^^^^mming.^ 

application programs are word processors and data base 

managers. 

auUioriiig language Softw^ thai facilitates die 
develq)ment of computer-based counas. 

boot (noun, verb) A term fur starting iip a 
microcomputer. Bbotit^g consists of turning the 
computa- Oil and insertirig die system software. 

cell TheJbasic unit of Se gnd ct^^og up a spreaddieet 
p^e. Each cell can contain a value. 

^^^J'.^.^^'^^^J^ ^J^^^M^^^ itccignize^ by 
fee computg or printer. Ttiae are various ^pcs of 
characters* including letters* numbers, symbols (e.g. & 
aiid jQ, and iiivisible chan^^ In 
addition to these kinds of t&ct characters* there are also 
control characters such as ctrt c, 

command key A ^pocial kiQr feat Is used to gi\^ a 
command, to the computer. Two common command 
k(^s are the control tey and the escape key. 

control key A 1^ wfeich is use^ in combinadon with 
other keys to give commands to die computer. Ofbn 
labcUed "ctrl." 

courseware Software for courses. 

crash (noun* verb) Wh^ a oomputo* stops woridng 
unexpectedly* it is said to crash. Usually q>|>lies to 
large computers. 

cunbr An indicator on fee screen feat shows whm text 
that is entered will ^^)ear. 

data A collection of ^crmadon, eitlKr Usctsial or 
numeric. Often a distinction is made between fee 
data^ i.e. fee iiifoiin^diimariipulated by a j^m^ram* 

pn%i^ jt^^- The word '*data'* in^ also refer 

to a set of disimte pdK^ of infontiado^ 

numeric valu^. In fels sense it is used in opposition 
to isexsT* which refers to material written in a natural 
language such as English. 




data base A store of data brganizsc^ iii a standard fonhac. 



data base manager An s^plication used to create a data 
base. Also call»i a data base management program. 

ddc^ To remove data^clwa(;ti^ words* paragraphs) 
flies. Deleted elements can sometimes be reoieved; 

down Not wcKking. A computer or pdnter feat is not 
opisratioiial and hence not availablo to users is said to be 
dowx 

electronic mail (ernail) Messages transmitted via 
cdmputer. 

ento- key See return key. 

field of a record in a dm base. For example, a 
data base my name and address fields. 



file Text or data stored as a unit and identified by a Is^l 
called the file name. 

n^PP7_4i^k A forin of fKm memory st(X^Je for 
microcomput^, i^°^lyi^ j!^_^?^J>^ ^ ^y^J^'^^^^ 
dl^ encased in cardboard or hard plastic. Floppy di^ 
may hold software, suchjis word-processing pn3grams* 
CK* data, such as a user's files. 

fonnat^noun, ^^rb) 1. (referring to disks): To add 

(electronic) lines to a new di^ so diat it can be written 
to and read fcom by a computer. 2. To fomat text 
(e.g.* a paragraph oc a wbole file) is to alter fee shape 
?f J^?¥^_P^_^c_t^V^_^ i|co#>™s wife settings 
for sudi things as line sjKicing* margins, page lengfe, 
ete. 

hard copy A printed cc^ of a file. 

hardware Physicd madunory such as monitcn^, system 
units, ixinters, keyboards* ete. Often used in 
c^>pbsiti6n to software* which refers to prc^rams. 

jasttfy to make ^ margin of a text straight rather 
than ricked. 

maiiift^attie A large* time-^iaring computer that 
supports numerous userr simultaneously. 

meiiii A table fx list of ofHions that fee user can choose 
ftom. ilhie cptio possible commands 

that fee computer can cany out 

microcohiputer A small computer containing a 

microprocessor on a singlle chip. An example is an IBM 
PC. 
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mddm Irom MCMulat(y-D2Mckiul^ ?Vdevaccfor 
111 ajing a cdnnectibn between a terminal and a remote 
compotiT over tetefAone lines. 

mohitbr The part of tibe computer or teminal \^cfa 
contains a sciecn on \^ch data is presented to the user. 
A momtor is somewhat similar in appearance to a 
television set. Other names for it are visual display 
unit (VDU) and CRT. 

mouse ^J^^y^t d(Sy^yM<^ am be used to position 
die cursor on tts screen or to give commands. Tlie 
mouse i^ manipulated by moving it across a surface and 
by "clicking", or pressing its buttons. 

online Refers to ^ existence of a live connectioii 
between a central compiter and some poiphei^ 
h^ware or 50^waie_. Fbr example, for a terminal or 
printer to be online, there must be a fimctibnihg 
electronic padiway that linlcs it to the maiii computer. 

outliher An applications program designed to allow the 
user to write headings or notes in a hierarchically 
stnicturtd form. Sometimes called idea processors. 

peripherals The component odio- San ^ cential 
system unit of a computer. Common periphaSs 
include inbnitbrs, keyboards, printers and hard disks. 



permaxient storage Hie stcnage of data or sofh]^ on 
m^netic materials such as ficppy disks and tapes. 

pointer An image, often in the form of an arrow, which 
app^i; on sassn. The poiitter^an be used to give 
commands by selecting choices from a menu. Its 
position on the screen is often conti^olled by 
manipulating a mouse. 

program 1. (noun) A set of Jnsmictlons wittcn in a 
computer Linguage such as Pascal or Li^. 2. (verb) to 
write instructions that make the compute do 
something. 

programming language A langui^e such as BASIC, 
Pascal^ Prolog or Lisp, which can be translated (by 
sp(»:ial prc^rams) into a code that the computer 
understands. 

prompt A special character (e.g., @, >, or %) on the 
screen that indicates that the computer is ready to 
receive a command. 

public domain software Software uiiich is rot 
produced commercially and which can be firefly copied. 



read The (xlmpiitef reads data or software by transferring 
it fix)m a magnetic storage medium, such as a disk, to 
the computer's internal memory. 

I'^t^ _^o^^Qii about an individual item stored in a 
^ta ^Ktse. A recoi^ is OTi^nii^ l?^<-A!»L5?tJ>t^^^^s 
representing tfie different classes of arformation stored. 
For example, for a data hzyo whicn stores mformation 
abcwt Ibc^ restaurants, each res^urant will be giyen its 
own reccKd. loformadon jd)ouyo^^^ type of food, 
etc. will be stored in fields of die record. 

refdrtn (ncan, wrtQ A word processiiig cbmmaiid which 
caus^ ^J^^J^ n^l^ between die margins. When the 
refcm command is given, lines of text which are too 
long for the screen cff page wDl be broken up, and lines 
th^. are too sbort will be filled cut with text from 
following lines. 

return key A key that used to send a command to tfie 
computer or to start a new line. Also called the enter 
key. 

search A command diat locates a particular string 
(sequence) of characters in a Hie. Also, the process of 
carrying but a search. 

search and replace A ronmand which tojte 
of a characters or words in a Hie and replaces diem wifli 
other characters or words. 

^^jL ^^?s _^_ofeH_too long to be seen all at once. 
Scrolling is like turning p^es; it brings text above or 
below the screen into view. 

software The programs br instmcdons that make the 
computer cany out desired tasks. 

spelling checker A pojogram used to Ond speliirig and 
typographical errors in a text file. 



spreadsheet A progtBrn that stoi^ a set of data iri ^d 
form and allows ^e user to carry out calculations on 
the data. 

temporary memory Memory that relies on a 
continuous flow of electricity for its maintenance, if 
power is lector there is a break in an electiicai 
cbiinectibn, then the information in temporary rnemoiy 
is io^t. Sometimes cailed tenrporary storage. Coritrost 
permanent storage. 



terminal A keyboard and monitor that are connected to 
a remote computer by wires. 
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thne-sharing jxiinputer A «)m£utcr jtot divides its 
processing power amoi^ severe zisere at orce. Hie 
computer devotes small packets of time to ^ch iiser; 
all users, however, appear to have constant access to the 
computer. 



value The number (or sometimes word ot date) 
cbntainel in a cell in a spreadsheet 



window A rcctangols^ box tlsa ^p^srsm fli^sctt^n^to 
give infonna'don or display data. Wbdows are often 
cbhtrollol th? user; they cm be opened and clos^, 
mov^ jroucd, an^ changbd in size or shape. More than 
oce window can be present on the screen at once. 

word prooL^r An ^plications prc^gram that allows 
the vst: to write text 



wordwrap A convenient feature avzdiable dri many 
word piocessoi^. WiMdvw^automatic^y moves 
to the following line v^iien fiie right margin has been 
passed. This means that tte user -ices not need to enter 
a return at the end of each line; the return key needs to 
be pressed only at the etid oi a paragnoh. 

wbrksiatidh A small pcweriul computd* v^ith a large 
graphics screen. 

write To transfer data firom Sj; temporary memory in 
ttie cbmpuier to an electronic m^ium, such as a disk, 
fcH* permanent storage. Contrasts with read. 
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ORDER FORM— U.S.A. CANADA 

Please send me the loHowing Athelstan titles oi: Computers 
and Englfeh as a Seconvi Lar.guage. I understand that if I am 
not compleoely satisfied, i can return the material within 
30 dcys for a full refund. 



Quantity Title Unit Price TcLal Price 

— ^ Working v/\tli Computers @$23.95 

(hardback) (ISBN 0-94b75o-07-3) 
Working with Computers @$15.95 

(paperback) (ISBN 0-940753-08-1) 
L^::^ Computers and ESL in Higher @$2.25 

Education (booklet) 

Subtotal 

Shippi ig: $1 for first book, 
$.50 IHr additional copies^ 

S.25 per booklet. 

Califoi-nians: Please add 6% sales tax. - 

TOTAL ORDER ' 



INDIVIDUALS: must prepay with check or money order. 
institutions: send purchase order. 

Name - — - 

Address - - - - - - ~ — : 



Zip 



Please add my name to Athejstan's mailing list. 

Athblstan P.O. Box 6552-P, Stanford, CA 94305. 
Tel. (415) 285-0734 
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ORDER FORM— OVERSEAS 



Please- seiid me the 5allov/ihg Athelstail tit les on Computers 
and EiT.glish as a Second Language. I uhrierrtaird chat if I am 
not completely satisfied, 1 can return the material within 
30 days for a full refund. 



Quantity Ti^Ie Vnxi Price ToUd PAce 

-..^^^ Working with Computers ©$23.95 

(hardback) (ISBN 0-940753-07-3) (^dr ^ 16.50) 

Working with Coniputers @1S15.95_ 

(paperback) (ISBN 0-94075.^-08-1) (or ^9.95) 

Computers and ESL in Higher ®$2.25 

Education (b6bl:let) (or il.50) 

Subtotal 

Shippings (surface): $1.50 (J^I.OO) for first book, 
$.75 (50p) for additional copies, 

$.50 (40p) per bocXIet. 

SJiippmg (air mail): Charges are double those 

given for surface rate. 

TOTAL ORDER — 

iNDiviDyALs: must prepay in U.S. dollars or pounds sterling 
with a check drawn on a U.S. or U.K. bank or with an 
international money order. 
INSTITUTIONS: send purchase order 

Name - 

Address . 



— Please add my liame to Athelstan's mailing list. 

Athelstan P.O. Box 6552-P, Stanford, CA 94305. U.S.A. 
Tel. (415) 285-0734 
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